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PORTFOLIANA. 
No. 3. 
(Continued from Page 91.) 
“ It is not poetry, but prose run mad.” 


ASH, O royal mail coach! with thy burning wheels, 

through the milky regions of coagulated water! ,crack 
thy whip, Oh coachman, louder than Jove’s tremendous thun- 
der, and lacerate the tough hide of the neighing steed! Ye 
turapike-gates, fly spontaneously open! Post-master,—apply, 
with the nimbleness of the foetid fitchew, thy fleshy fingers to 
the sealed Jetter-bag, the skin. of the woolly ewe; and, out- 
stripping the lightning’s rapidity, deliver my epistle containing 
this sublime efiusion, to the. editor of the Weekly Entertainer. 
Deign, Oh ruddy-coated depot of literary excellence! to in- 
clude in Portfoliana the luminous labours of my gray-goose 
quill! ’ 
Reader—You by this time conclude, probably, that the 
miscellany has obtained a correspondent from among the in- 
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habitants ot St. Luke’s; or perhaps that I have, like some 
other great genuises, taken a couple of bottles previous to my 
attempts.at, the sublime.; or that too much learning has made 
me mad. Be assured neither isthe case. The truth is, I have 
been amusing myself with two volumes, just published, by a 
lady, of course, on the subject of. the “ Patriarchal Times,” 
and have caught, 1 trust, not only the spirit of the fair au- 
thoress, but her very style. Judge for yourself, reader. The 
Jady’s work commences with this paragraph : 


« Dart, Oh rising sun; thy glorious beams, and giild the tops 
of the mountain! Spring from thy nest, high-flying eagle, and 
with the mighty rushing of thy wings awake the birds of the 

_air! hover over the waters, pelican-of the wilderness! fill thy 

ouch with fish to feed thy little ones, and Jet it be a feast! 

Snsnnaneal outstrip the ostrich, rival the winds, and bid the 
multitude flock to the tents of Abraham !” 


The cause of this requisition to the sun, the eagle, and the 
pelican, will be discovered on referring to the eighth verse of 
tlie 2ist chapter of Genesis. dud the child grew, and was 
weaned: and Abraham made a great feast the same day that 
Isaac was weaned. ‘This is all the account Moses has trans- 
mitted to us respecting the weaning of the patriarch’s son. 
The work in question commences:atithis verse, and concludes 
at the 46th chapter, when Joseph discovers himself to his 
brethren. Every reader of the Bible knows how interesting 
these chapters are, how beautiful the language is, how satisfac- 
tory the descriptions, and how uncommonly moral and pathetic 
the history of Joseph. To this-part of the sacred book the 
lady has added two volumes of matter, the sole creation of her 
own fancy! How wany similar effasions have owed their birth 
to a once popular volume, called the Death of Abel, all of 
them degrading to the English janguage, and injurious to the 
digyified simplicity of the sacred writings! The scriptures 
seem indeed to have lately been considered asa sort of com- 
mon property, which every person might interpret in his own 
way, and to which all may add the suggestions of ‘their own 
imaginations. The well meaning, but illiterate public have, in 
a thousand instances, been imposed on by the quackery of 
commentators, enthusiasts, and designing booksellers. Even 
in Hudibrastic verse have editions of the scriptures been pub- 
lished, und puffed off upon the ignorant, who, in the simplicity 
of their hearts, imagine every thing must be good that relates 
to the Holy Bible. 

There is however a description of readers who find in the 
style of the “ Death of Abel,” the “ Life of Joseph,” the 
“ Life of Jacob,” and in * Patriarchal Times,” charms that 
are 
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are never felt, nor ever will be, by sober readers of any other 
class. To such, the second and succeeding paragraphs, copied 
from the work under consideration, will appear delightful. 
« My father, said Ishmael to the patriarcli, has the steward in- 
vited all our neighbours to the feast? No my child, replied the 
holy man; Elim is not bidden, neither is‘: Jahulan; ‘but you, 
Ishmael, shall bear to them my wishes. . Know you where the 
dwell? Yes my father: Elim, the aged kinsman of Abimelech, 
dwells in the city of Gerar, and Juhulan abides on the south 
bank of the brook Besor, where our flocks now feed. Take 
then my son a she-ass, and Jade it with proVisions, with’ balms, 
with scented waters, and with sweet smelling flowers, for we 
appear not before our friends without laying at their feet such 
fair tokensof respect and love: when you arfive at their dwel- 
lings, bow before both as becomes your youth ; but anto Elim 
bow even to the ground, for though Jahulan is the mightiest, 
Elim is the most aged; and say unto them, a festival is held 
this day at the tents of Abraham, for on this day is Isaac 
weaned, and my futher wishes it honoured with the presence of 
all his friends. He ceased, and Ishmael went forth to obey 
the commands of the patriarch. Start from the rind, and 
slowly wander down the bark, sweet drops of fragrant gum! 
Rear your heads, ye balmy shrabs, a hand comes to gather your 
beauteous honours! shower down spices, Oh ye winds! and 
thou, Oh rose of Dabir, glow with deeper blushes, for soon 
thou wilt adorn the bed of Isaac; Sweil with perfect ripeness, 
ye clusters of the vine! Take browner tints, fruit of the ba- 
nana! and stoop thy boughs, fair blossoming almond, submit 
thy branches to the gathering hand of the damsel]! Ye smiling 
fields, ye cultured gardens, summits of the hills, and fertile val- 
leys, yield your produce in profusion, to grace the feast which 
will be held this day at Beersheba to honour the weaning of 
the babe of Abraham and of Sarah.” 

If the fair authoress had not fortunately supplied the defects 
she found in the Bible, it would perhaps never have been 
known to the world how dashing a thing was this weaning of 
Isaac ; for it seems the population of the country collected on 
this occasion, from all parts within three days journey. Mel- 
chizedeck, who was a guest, takes this opportunity to make a 
speech: “ Wives, how lovely the bird of paradise! but love- 
lier far the face of the bond-woman when she smiles on her 
mistress. Young men, be your eyes sun-beams, to spy the 
faults of the comely damsels; but when they become the wives 
of your bosom, be dim sighted as the mole. Virgins, well fa- 
voured are ye in the sight of the young men, but when wives, 
if ye hearken not to the voice of your husbands, ye resemble 
the apples which grow on the shores of the salt lake, fair and 
beautiful to the sight, but bitter to the taste.” 

T@ Ishinael, 
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Ishmael, it will be recollected, was the son of .the patriarch 
_ by Hagar the bond-woman. .. At this feast, we read, in the Bi- 


ble, (verse 9 of Genesis, chapter.21,), 4nd Sarah. saw the son of 


Hagar, the Egyptian, which she had borne unto, Abiaham, mock- 
ing,.a circumstance. which induced Sarah to request.of her hus- 
band that the. woman and her son might be cast out... The nar- 
‘Iative which follows, as related in, the Bible, shews the charac- 
ter of Abraham .in a most just.and amiable Jight.. The au- 
thoress of these, two volumes, in addition, creates:a Joud and 
intemperate quarrel between Ishmael and one of the servants, 


which Sarah. declares, will awake her babe; and the wife of 


‘Abrabam exhibits, such a specimen of scolciag and calling 
names, as may prove eminently useful to the unexperienced fe- 
male. “ Serpent.of the woods,” says she, “ reptile of the 
Nile! thy heart is evil, L will not trust my Isaac in aby sight.” 
Thus to a single verse of the 2ist chapter of Genesis, have we 
a bountiful addition of no fewer than 22 pages! 

It must be acknowledged that any writer who attempts a 
new yersion of the history of Joseph, must, Jabour, under 
unusual difficulties, so admirably has it been detailed by Moses, 
who in this, as well asin every. record of bis pen, discovers 
singular ability in touching the heart, while he preserves a 
wonderful simplicity throughout the whole narrative ; in 
whose descriptions all is nature, and whose assertions bear on 
their face the impress of truth. Let the readers of the two 
volumes determine how far the ,authoress bas excelled him. 
The present extracts will shew at least what is the similarity af 
her style to the unadorned, yct comprehensive language of the 
Juspired writer. 

Joseph is sold tothe Ishmaelites, aud carried by them towards 
Egypt, but Reuben, unacquainted with this circumstance, 
believes him still in the pit. 

“ Reuben (proceeds our authoress), having, by entreaties 
and promises of reward, prevailed on four of the inhabitants 
of Basthaar to aym,and accompany biw to Dothan; arrived 
at the sput by the tenth hour. The night being dark, and the 
Way uncertain, they had provided themselves with lighted 
torches, On reaching the field, Reuben called loudly on the 
name of Judah—butall was silent. Assist me in finding the 
mouth of the pit, he said, which should lie, at the entrance of 
the wilderness. They walked towards it, gropiug their steps, 
and holding up their hands. Here is blood, cried one of the 
strangers; J tread upto the anclesin blood! [tis warm, it still 
smokes, itis newly spilt. 4 rivulet of blood, added another at 
some distance, runs down this slope, mingling with the waters 
of the brook. I trace it towards the wilderness. Here it ends, 
atthe mouth of adry well. Is this the pit wherein the child 
was thrown?” “ Reuben sprang to the spot, and knecling, 
hung 
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hung over the pit. with renovated bope. Joseph, where art 
thou? Joseph, my brother, he cried ; art thou here? Speak 
my. beloved, be not afraid, ’tis Reuben calls thee, speak my 
Joseph !—Tue men, gathering round, lowered their torches, 
and looked into the depth. The pit is empty ! exclaimed 
they in one voice. Reuben fell upon, the earth,.deprived of 
sepse.” 

Reuben, however, soon after joins his brethren, but quits 
them again, calling them. a band of fratricides. They con- 
verse together, and talk. of taking a solemn. oath to be faithful 
to each other, Bat by what or by whom shall we . swear, 
demanded Asher.: Siunen strove to reply ; he faltered, stopped, 
and said, we will not swear at all, and every man turned sileatly 
away.” And now reader—prepare thy wind for aspecimen of 
the ¢errific, from the peu of oye fair authoress. “ The elements 
prepare tor warfave, and athwart the shies shoot pallid fires, 
harbingers of desolation! Nor welcome moon, nor blazing 
comet, nor sparkling stars, are longer seen. A hoarse murmur 
is heard afar, the voice of distant thunder, which, in us 
approach, surpasses in Joudness of sound, that of thousands 
of armed chariots rushing over the frost-bound earth. The 
winds rising from every point, dart at the nitrous clouds, striv- 
ing to seatter them to mist, ere they discharge their terrific 
load; but these with terrible sublimity, move on to meet, and 
mecting, begin the dire assauli! The waters, bursting their 
limits, swell to torrents—the ocean rises solemn, and its waves 
attack the firmament—the convulsed earth spliis, yawning 
destruction—rocks torn from their foundations, fall stivered, 
and spread ruin as they fall-—trees which had for ages stood 
many a dreadful gust, are now uprooted. and hurled through the 
air, Many of the flocks and howling dogs, fall, struck dead 
by lightning, which now darts into the bosomof yon extensive 
forest. A withered wee is rent in twain—-a spreadingioak is 
blasted ; the flames embrace the mighty branches, and, driven 
by the raging winds, pass on to farther havock. ‘The forest is 
on fire! leaves and boughs crackle in the flames, volumes of 
smoke arise, the air is filled with sparks and burning splinters, 
and the clouds glow with the bright reflections. The storm 
lords it in fuli dominion. 

* And now are seen flying from their blazing nests, whole 
flocks of screaming birds ; some escape with unsinged wing, 
but many—stunned with affiight—shriek, flutter, and drop 
consumed. The mountains ring with the horrible confiict of 
crashing elemenis, now encreased by the sudden yell of beasts 
aroused from slumber: The scorched lioa roaring with pain, 
bursts from the soaking underwood, and falls headlong 
amongst the helpless flocks. The scared tiger rushes through 
them unmindfal of prey ; forth comes the bear with shaggy 
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coat on fire, and plunges into the hissing waters ; the half 
burnt serpent, writhing in torture, lifts its head in the air, and 
whilst threatening death to others, shoots life from out its 
anguished body; droves of buffaloes, elephants, and wild 
horses, break from the thickets, lashing their smarting sides, 
and throwing down and trampling and — vast herds 
of deer, of gouts, and such inferior animals who flee 
affrighted. 

“ The pale and trembling shepherds fell prostrate on their 
faces; Simeon alone stood erect; around his arm was 
wrapped the coat still moist with blood ; though inwardly 
dismayed, he still walked forward, until checked in his 
progress by a swelling brook. He stopped; and leaning 
against a tree, looked upon the tempest—a sight that might 
have daunted immortality, or the heart shielded by righteous- 
ness, impenetrable as adamant! The light, awfully magnificent, 
exceeded that of the sun, but even this was darkness compared 
to that which now stood before Simeon. He beheld an armed 
angel, from every feather in whose expanded wings darted in- 
sufferable flames ; his face was concealed in clouds, and he 
spake in thunders :-— 

“ Simeon, thy hands are guiltless, but in thy heart thou bast 
shed blood. Almighty vengeance regardeth the will, and not 
the act—prepare for judgment. 

“« The waters of the brook rolled back, and fled ia vapour ; 
the stones and pebbles forming its bed, resembled glowing 
rubies ; the grass kindled beneath the feet of Simeon, the 
shrubs blazed, the staff fell from his hand a cinder, and the tree 
against which he /eant, crumbled into ashes! 

“ The brethren found him stretched senseless upon the 
earth—his raiment scorched—his hair singed, and his face 
seamed with scars. 

“ He hath been struck by lightning! said Napthali.” 


Oh ye criticisers of style and language; ye admirers of 
the sublime and beantiful ; ye lovers of the blessed, the 
unadulterated scriptures !—What, | beseech you, do you say 
to this? ; 


Ww. 








MILITARY ANECDOTES. 


T the battle of Corunna, the French never advanced 
| within three hundred yards of the British troops, but re- 
tired from their charge. Varticular English regiments, after 
having repulsed one party of the eneniy, found themselves 
assailed 
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assailed by another, so far as concerned firing. When the 
field was even thought to have been cleared of them,a detach- 
ment was descried marching up a lane in a new direction, 
but some artillery being brought to bear upon them, their 
loss was enormous, and they effected nothing. Eye-witnesses 
say, that their dead lay in heaps. In one of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s actions in Portugal, (the earliest) they rushed 
out of a wood, like hounds, in canvas clothing; aad, after 
disappearing for a short time, returned in uniform. The 
intention, by all these manceuvres, was to induce an 
opinion of such numbers, and such unwearied perseverance, 
as to dishearten .the British. ‘It had no success, for the soldier 
of that nation does. not estimate that so much as his comforts ; 
and it is a well-known fact, that parties of pleasure were daily 
made to the lincs of Torres Vedras, to drink tea, and smile at 
Massena. The perseverance of the french soldier is incredible. 
Tn one of the actions before Flushing, a slender stvipling of a 
conscript was seen leaning against a sentry-box, but levelling 
his musket. A stout British serjeant came up to him, found 
him pierced with five bayonet wounds, nobly disdained to 
murder him, and wrenching the piece from bis hands, with 
some words of scorn, conveye’ him a prisoner to the hospital, 
where, on the next day, he died. 

A favéurite disposition of the Freach troops is imthe obtuse 
wedge form, the artillery at the point.to act upon the centre of 
theirenemy. Their troops thus present, toa certain degree, 
only a feather-edge to the shot, while their own. fire is equally 
eficacious. This disposition gained the battle of Jena. Lt 
was attempted at Vimeira: but the English advanced with the 
bayonet, under General Ferguson, ‘They were driven’ till their 
aruillery remained.in the rear of the advancing British, who 
pursued them till Sir Hugh Dalrymple ordered the bugle to 
sound a retreat. 

In: case of disaster of a serious kind, their practice is, 
according to the langeage of their bulletins, (1 quote those 
recently issued before Marquis Wellington’s retreat from Burgos; 
and. concerning the Russian advance into Germany,) “ to 
bring up a.mass of) force whiclt shall compel retreat.” Thie 
conscriptio® enables them to disregard waste of life ; and the 
perseveraucey which is to’ make up for lack of other qualities; 
renders their retreat never to be expected! while hope remains. .- 
They bear down with an overwhelming force upon their object; 
and fresh bodies are repeatedly poured in. If, after all, as at 
Talavera, they are repulsed, they draw a new force up imme- 
diately afterwards, and at last compel retreat. They: dis- 
guise. the intervening events, and: then publish a pompous 
annunciation of victory. This was done at Busaco, (as it 
had been before done at Talavera,) and no one would have 
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known; from their accounts, that any battle had ever been 
fought, at. the. former place. » Lord Wellington remained 
six days at Talavera, after. ihe battle, but the French pub- 
lished the battie and his retreat, as a contemporary event.— 
if they have no. hope, they throw themselves behind their 
fortresses ; they risque no secend actions if: they can avoid it. 
They must have numbers, or their plans are deemed abor- 
tive. If they are thus confident, they will persevere ‘tll they 
succeed, 

Buonaparte has been justly blamed for not attending to 
the importavee of irregular cavalry. ‘They surround and cut 
off detachments of 1, 2, or 3000 men, if ever separated 
from the main body ; convoys of provisions, &c.. One hundred 
and fifty thousand cavalry were prepared for him, had he pro- 
posed to proceed to India, i. e. if be could have found 
magazines for such an expedition in the desert, Kc. The 
excellence of the British artillery is rarely known,  Salt- 
petre being of nearly equal value with dirt. in India, bets 
are frequently Jaid to throw shells, so as to burst, at one, 
two, three, or more feet from the ground, among cavalry.— 
Skill of this kind.cost Marmont his arm. The battle of Sala- 
manca was:‘won by the infantry breaking them with the 
bayonet,and the immediate irraption of the cavalry prevent» 
ing their power to form again ; otherwise they would cer- 
tainly have retreated to some adjacent position on the field of 
batile, and renewed the action by firing. Marmont said, 
that the cannon taken by the English were eleven, which had 
been dismounted. How came that. about? Probably he 
thought that the English, like the: Austrians, would patiently 
endure a cannonade for a whole day; but he found, that 
his.enemy only used his artillery to aid his men; not the men 
to supporta battle won by the artillery. The French place 
voltigeurs and riflemen upon little eminences, to fetch 
down the English ; but the result. commonly is, that they 
are bayonetted. This kind of -troops often. accompanies 
the artillery in an attack upon the, centre; but neither 
the one nor the other has availed much, because the 
method adopted, at Salamanca, .befare-mentioned, renders 
such a: plan nugatory. As they are, themselves unable to 
get rid, of the. Knglish artillery in any such form as their 
adversaries practise, they are either obliged to break, and 
are so defeated, or to cancentrate, and thus give double effect 
to round and grape, or.the diagonal and enfilading fires of the 
horse-artillery. 

Our military men speak of French soldiers, in-general, with 
high respect ; and of French officers, as men emineatly skilful 
in the art of war. Butthey claim impossibilitiesin their bragging 
bulletins, When they fight, their euemies are only a flock of 
pigeons ; 
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pigeons; but the truth is that, like the Goths and Vandals, they 
wear them out by numbers. Feeble ministers have of late been 
the fashion ; at least it is the taste at court: but had the 
opinions of eminent officers been regarded, this war would 
have long ago terminated in the actual inability of the 
Emperor Napoleon to subdue his enemies. ‘The English 
method of fighting his troops would have soon quieted him; 
and as ithas been successfully practised by the German legion 
inour service, it might have been so out of it. English 
tactics, in substance, consist ina good position, an admirably 
served artillery, a fire of infantry at about forty yards, followed 
by anirruption with the bayonet, which drives them behind 
their artiliery, and leaves them no resource but in numbers and 
reserves. At least this has been the general practice of Marquis 
Wellington. 
An Op Orricer. 





Fair on the Thames, February 4. 


HE foot-path in the centre of the river was hard and 

secure, and among the pedestrians were observed four 
donkies, which trotted a nimble pace, and produced con- 
siderable merriment. At cvery glance the spectator met 
with some pleasing novelty. Kitchen fires and furnaces 
were blazing and boiling in every direction, and animals, from 
asheepto arabbit, and a goose to a lark, were turning on 
numberless spits. ‘The inscriptions on the several booths and 
lighters were variously whimsical,one of which ran humourously 
thus : * This Shop to Let.—N. B. Itis charged with no land- 
tax or even growid-rent.” 

Gaming, iv all its branches, threw out different allurements, 
while honesty was out of the question. Many of the itinerant 
admirers of the profits gained by E. O. Tables, Rouge et 
Noir, Te-totum, Wheel of Fortune, the Garter, &c. were 
industrious in their avocations, leaving their kind customers 
without a penny to pay for the passage over a plank tu the 
shore. Skittles were played by several parties, and the 
drinking-tents filled by females and their companions, danc- 
ing reels to the sound of fiddles, while others sat round 
large fires, drinking rum, grog, and other spirits. Tea, 
coffee, and eatables, were provided in ample order, while the 
passengers were invited to eat, by way of recording their 
Visit. 

Several respectable tradesmen also attended with their 
wares, selling books, toys, and trinkets of every description. 
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Those who made purchases were presented with a Jabel, 
setting forth, that the article was bought on the Thames 
frozen over. 

A number of printers having brought their presses, pulled 
off various impressions, which they sold for a trifle. One 
of these stainers of paper addressed the spectators in the 
following terms :—“ Friends! now is your time to support 
the freedom of the press. Can the press have greater 
liberty? Here you find it working in the middle of the 
Thames, and if you encourage us by buying our impressions, 
py will keep it going in the true spirit of liberty during the 
rost. 

One of the articles printed and sold contained the following 
ines :— 


‘© Behold! the river Thames is frozeno’er, .° 
Which lately ships of mighty burden bore ! 
Now different arts and pastimes here you see, 
Bat printing cluims the superiority,” 


“ Priated to commemorate a remarkably severe frost, which 
commenced December 27, 1813, accompanied by an unusual 
ihick . fog, that continued eight days, and was succeeded by a 
iremendous fall of snow, which prevented all communication 
with the northern and western roads for several days. The 
Thames presented a complete field of ice between London and 
Blackfriars bridges, on Monday, the Sist of January, 1814.” 
“ A fair is this day (February 4, 1814) held, and the whole 
space between the two bridges covered with spectators.” 


The above was surmounted by the prince regent’s feathers, 
and motto [ch Dien, cutwined with oak and Jaurel. On each 
side a ship, as the emblem of trade and industry. 


ANOTHER: 
“ FROST FAIR. 


Amidst the arts which on the Thames appear, 
To tell the wonders of thisicy year, 

Printing claims prior place, which, at one view, 
Erects a monument to frost and you !” 


“* Printed on the river Thames, February 4, in the fifty-fourth 
year of therejgu of King George the Third, Anno Domini, 
1814.” 

ANOTHER: 


“ This was printed on the river Thames, on Friday, the 4th 
of Vebruary, 1814, opposite Queeuhithe-stairs,” 


There 
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There were several copper-plate presses, which rolled off 
yarious appropriate prints, 

Among a few casualities which happened was one in'which 
the interposition of providence was most remarkably mani- 
fested. In the afternoon, between four and five o’clock, 
while thousands were traversing the ice between London and 
Blackfriars bridges, an accident, which excited a most painfau! 
interest, took place. While the river was completely frozen over 
in these parts, owing to the rapidity of the stream, the middie 
of the passage of the centre arch of London bridge was clear of 
ice ; the tide, on its return, flowed rapidly through it, and the 
sides only, close tothe abutments, were frozen. Many thought- 
less persons, vying with each other in courting danger, not 
content with viewing this scene at a distance, scrambied over 
masses of ice, and proceeding upon the frozen margins under 
thearch, placed themselves upon the abutment of the pier 
below the bridge, from which they viewed the river, which 
was there perfectly open, and in full flow. Among these bold 
adventurers was a groupe of three men, two of whom were 
busily employed in throwing heavy pieces of ice upon a large 
one, which projected over the extremity of the abutment, for 
the purpose of ascertaining its strength. Llaving thus satistied 
themselves of its sufficiency to bear their weight, one of 
them, a stout man, advanced upon it, trying bis way with 
his stick ; but he bad not taken many steps when the whole 
broke with a loud crash, and he was precipitated with it into 
the vortex below, and disappeared. In the course of a minute, 
however, those upon the bridge bebeld him come round with 
the whirlpool, supported by a piece of that ice which had be- 
trayed him to his dreadful situation ; this piece was about a 
yard and a half square, and though immerged itselt, so far 
supported him as to keep his head above water. He seemed 
tohold it fastin his arms, but presently he was taken into 
the rapid current under the arch, and was swiftly borne down 
the stream. Shouts for assistance and for boats resounded 
from people on the bridge, and the waiermen on the left bank 
lost no time in putting three boats from the shore. In this 
situation he coutinued to float, and soon approaching a more 
violenteddy in the stream, he sunk, and disappeared again. 
Presently, however, he rose again, and one of the boats was 
not far behind, but before it could reach the place, he sunk for 
the third time, and the boat passed over the spot where he 
went down. His case now seemed hopeless, but to the great 
joy of the anxious spectators, he was soon observed in the 
astern of the bout, and the waterman extending his oar, with 
its assistance rescued him, now nearly exhausted, from a watery 

grave. 


France 
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France, the Disturbcr of Europe. 


[Extracted from the Political: Reflections in Mr. Galt’s Voyages and 


Tr ave Is.] 


RANCE, both from her situation and character, has Jong 
- been the great influential nation of the continent. Her 
central situation makes her the natural barrier to the ambition 
of the other nations; but her enterprizing character makes 
her more dangerous to them all than any other, while her 
position facilitates the execution of her schemes. The 
rivalry, however, with which she is regarded by Britain, 
counteracts the effects that arise froin ber character.— 
Britain by her situation, is enabled to become the ally of the 
enemics of France, in such a manner as greatly to iImphuir 
the advantage which France derives from lier place on the 
continent. The weight of Britain, in the political scale, 
lessens so much the preponderancy of France, that the in- 
dependence of other nations depends on the opposition 
which she is enabled to afford. There is, therefore, a natural 
predisposition in all the continental nations, arising wholly 
from political considerations, to connect thetmselves with 
Britain. 

France, by her central situation, is immediately interested 
in the movement of all the surrounding states ; and is necessi- 
tated to take a lively interest, and an active share, in all their 
intentions. Britain, by her insular position, not being imme- 
diately affected by the political fluctuations of the continent, 
js the natural arliter of the disputes ammung the continental 
nations, 

lrance has, under no change of circumstances, ever 
altered her settled purpose, to become the ruling nation of 
the continent. This ambition is the actuating principle of 
French policy ; and in successive wars, during a course of 
upwards of three hundred years, it has been so clearly 
manifested, that it cannot be ascribed to the fantasy of 
any individual, however extraordinary his fortunes or his 
measures. : 

This national passion of France is of great antiquity; 
though not cbservable, in any authentic form, earlier than 
the reigus of the Tudors in England. Henry VIL. of England, 
could not pretend to the inheritance of the crown of France, 
merely upon hisrightas a successor of Henry VI. bat only 
by reviving the ancient claim of the Plantagenets, in tight 
oF bis wife Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward IV. He was 
too much occupied with the establishing of bis own throne, 
to think of reviving so obsolete a claim. The French 
monarchs, being thus relieved from the ancient pretensions of 
the 
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the English kings, turned their attention. to the recovery of. 
that grand pre-eminence which, they believed, they had in- 
herited from Lewis [. 

Charles VII. of France, married the daughter of Lewis 
II. king of Naples, by whom he had Lewis XI. his successor 
on the throne of France. This Lewis, after a turbulent 
reign, was succeeded by his son, Charles VILI. in whose time 
began those famous Italian wars, of which Guicciardine has 
written the history. He pretended that Naples bad beer 
ceded to his grandfather, (although his father had never set 
forth this claim) and, on that pretence, demanded the feudal 
submission of the kingdom, He collected an army, and 
proceeded to Rome as rapidly as General Buonaparte, where 
he was acknowledged by Pope Alexander VI. to be emperor 
of the west. He then went forward to Naples, having 
subdued or intimidated all the principalities of Ltaly, and seated 
himself on the throne; but the Italian states recovering 
courage, the Neapolitans rebelled, and the pope, with the re- 
public of Venice, and the duke of Milan, leagued to intercept 
his return to France, and gave him batile at Lornovo, where, 
however, they were defeated ; but he had not much to boast 
of by the victory. He died in 1498. Thus ended the first 
direct attemmpt of France to recover her ancient pretended 
superiority. 

Charles VIL. was succeeded by his cousin, the duke of 
Orleans, Lewis XI. who adopted the pretensions of his 
predecessors on Italy. But, Maximilian, the German em- 
peror, who was fully as active and no less ambitious, greatly 
thwarted his schemes, and the Italian states and princes, headed 
by the martial Pope Julius IL. comprehending all the pra- 
ject, opposed them with unexpected vigour and success. Dis- 
appointed of reducing ltaly by force, France had recourse 
to fraud, and fostered that famous schism in the church, which 
drew Henry VIII. of England to be a party in the war, 
The hoarded treasures of Heury’s father, enabled him to attack 
France with a force and superiority not unworthy. of the 

-lantagenets themselves. . 

The peace which Lewis adroitly concluded after the taking 
of Tournay, may be regarded as the failure of the second 
grand attempt of France to recover her supremacy. In the 
euterprize of Charles, there was only a rash Macedonian 
spirit of conquest, but the schemes of Lewis embraced, in the 
means of accomplishment, all the artifices of diplomatic dissi- 
mulation, and the pretensions of religion, as well as the force o% 
arms. Lewis died soon after the peace, and was succeeded by 
Francis I. 

Francis, on his aceession, assumed, in addition to the 
ordinary titles of the French kings, that of duke of Muan, 

which 
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which duchy he claimed on some pretence, as little valid as 
that of his predecessors to the kingdom of Naples, At the 
death of Maximilian, Francis aspired to the empire of 
Germany ; but was thrown out in the election by Charles V. 
He then undertook to indemnify himself in Italy for the 
disappointment. The proceedings of the rival potentates 
induced England to contrive that balance system, which 
she maintained with so much glory and syccess ‘till the epoch 
of the French revolation. The ground work of this system 
was laid in the league of London, most ably concluded by 
Cardinal Wolsey. in consequence of this great compact of 
nations, Henry VIII. took the part of Charles V. ‘till the 
event uf the battle of Pavia threatened to render the house 
of Austria as dangerousas the French nation to the freedom 
of the world. From the time of Francis I. ’till the accession 
of the celebrated Henry LV. France was kept in such a state 
of turbulence, by religious factions, that she had nv !eisure 
to plan foreign projects; but Henry, the favourite of con- 
tending zealots, was no sooner seated on the throne, than 
the national passion appeared, in all its original vigour, in 
the famous scheme of universal peace; a peace which was 
to be settled by subduing all independent states! The fortu- 
nate death of Henry LV. rescued the world from the con- 
flagration of his flagitious purpose, and terminated the 
third regular design. He was succeeded by Lewis XIII. 

Inthe reign of Lewis, the French, at home, were again 
occupied with murder and iniquity, for the sake of religion, 
as they were lately for the sake of liberty; and, by the distresses 
of France, the world had time to breathe. He died in 1643, 
and was succeeded by his son, Lewis XIV. 

The very name of Lewis XIV. is equivalent, in the history 
of Europe, for ambition. In his time, the ancient imperial 
pretension of France began to shew itself, and was, as the 
former attempts, strongly resisted. The peace of Ryswick 
failed to procure for Europe the repose which should foilow 
a treaty of thatkind. It was a hoilow truce, an experiment 
of the time, like the treaty of Amiens. The death of the 
Spanish Charles I]. in 1700, occasioned the war of the 
succession. Charles left, by his will, a French prince his 
heir, whom Lewis the X1Vth, immediately on his death, sent 
to Madrid, where he was proclaimed king by the name of 
Philip V. The German emperor put in a claim, in right 
of lineage, for one of the Austrian princes. This being op- 
posed by Fiance, a war ensued—Britain took the part of the 
einperor. 

The events of the war form one of the most glorious 
periods in English history; but the treaty of peace in 1710, 
wasnot such as might have beevexpecied to follow the achievg- 
ments 
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ments of Marlborough. Still, however, the original objects 
of the war were procured. Philip solemnly renounced all 
right and pretensions to the crown of France; and the other 
French princes, on their part, all right to the crown of Spain, 
which they might derive from their relationship to Philip. Thus 
ailed the fourth attempt of France to recover the sovereignty 
of Europe. 

France, disappointed in her coercive means, with her natural 
ingenuity, had recourse to others, unheard of in the rivalry of 
nations before the age of Louis XIV. 

Smarting with the chastisement which she had received 
from England, she put forth new pretensions: she set her- 
self up as transcendant in the arts and sciences, as the para- 
gon of civilization, and the mirror and example of all that 
was refined and elegant in manners, philosophy, and dancing. 
By the blazon which she made of her frivolous proficiency 
in trifles, she acquired no small ascendancy in the minds of 
the admiring vulgar. It obtained for her more real power than 
all the political projects of her princes; and had not the 
quackery been exposed by the stupendous crimes of Paris, 
during the revolution, we might still have heard that French- 
men were the models of social urbanity. 

Afier the death of Louis XIV. the intrigues consequent 
toa regal minority kept the French from molesting their 
neighbours; but Voltaire, and others of his school and 
class, with the Parisian milliners and dancing masters, were 
still advancing the great nation to the superiority that it 
merited. ' 

The war of 1756, which began in movements among the 
continental nations, and was entered into by Britain, from 
the necessity of her natural position, and as the. guardian 
of the independence of states, furnished a more distinct 
view of the unquenchable ambition of France in the 
notorious compact of the Bourbons--a treaty which has 
served as the substance and model of that system which 
Napoleon is endeavouring to carry into effect by his rela- 
tives. 





INVASION OF FRANCE. 


HE following is a concise description of the provinces 
and places by which France has been invaded by the al- 

lied armies : 
The province of Bearn is 40 miles long, and 30 broad, 


bounded on the east by Bigorre, south by Spanish Navarre, 
y west 
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west by Soule and a part of Lower Navaire, and north by 
Gascony and Armagnac. The plains are fertile, especially in 
pasteres, and the hills are loaded with vines, It forms, with 
Basque, the department of the Pyrennees, Chief city Pau, 
the birth-place of the crown prince of Sweden, a few miles 
somh of Bourdeaux. 

The province of Alsace is bounded on the east by the Rhine, 
south by Switzerland and Franche Compte, west by Lorraine, 
aud north by the palatinate of the Rhine. It is a fertile coun- 
try, producing plenty of coru, wige, pasture, wood, tlax, to- 
bacco, . pulse, and fruit. There are mines of silver, copper, 
and Jead,.as well as mineral waters, Itis diversified with plea- 
sant hills, and mountains covered with forests, in which are 
lofiy pine trees. Lt having been part of the empire, the lan- 
gaage is'German. It is imcluded in the departments of the 
Upper and Lower Rhine. Chief cities, Sirasburgh, situate 
near the Rhine, and Colma is situated near the river [il. 

The: province of Franche Compie is bounded.on the north 
by Lorraine, east by Alsace and Switzerland, west by Burgundy, 
and south by Bresse. It is 125 miles long, and 80 broad; and 
abounds in corn, wine, catile, horses, mines of iron, copper, 
and Jead. It was conquered. by France in 1674, and ceded to 
itvby the treaty of Nimeguen in 1678. It forms the depart- 
ments of Doubs, Jura, Upper Suone, and Ain. Chief towns, 
Besancon, (208 miles south-east of Paris,) Lons le Sounier, 
‘Vesoul, and Bourg; the latter 36 miles north-east of Lyons, 
and 233 south south east.of Paris. 

Brabant, a territory of the Netherlands, bounded on the 
north by Holland and Guelderland, east by Liege, south by 
Namur, aud west by Hainault, Flanders, and Zealand. The 
principal:rivers are the Scheldt, Meuse, Dommel, Nethe, and 
Dyle. ‘Phe northern part belongs to the United Provinces, 
under the denomination af Dutch Brabant; and is formed 
into two departments, Dommel, and Scheldt, and Meuse; of 
which Bois de Duc aud Middleburgh are the capitals. The 
southern part, formerly denominated Austrian Brabayt, belongs 
to Fiance; and is divided into the departmenis of the ‘Two 
Nethes and Dyle, of which Antwerp and Brussels are the 
cliief towns. 

Phe city of Dusseldorf (at which General Kleist has passed 
the Rhine) is sitaated in Westphalia, and is the capital of the 
duchy of Berg. It was taken by the French in 1795. 

Cobleatz (of which General St. Priest bas taken possession,) 
isa city in the department of the Rhine and Moselle; but 
lately of Germany, in the electorate of Treves. It. was the 
residence of the last elector, who built.a new palace thre, the 
old one being on the opposite side of the Rhine, in the vale of 
Ehrenbreitstein. Coblentz was taken by the French in 1794. 


6 SIN- 
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AT the last Peterborough sessions, the trial of William 
Edwards, alias Smith, for stealing a mare, the property 
of Mr. Kobert Abbot, of Guyhirn, in the parish of Wisbech, 
came on before Lord Milton, chairman, and a full bench of 
magistrates. “ After a long and putient investigauion, the 
prisouer was found guilty. On his being called upon to 
answer why sentence of death should not be passed upon 
him according to law, he put in a long written statement 
in mitigation of punishment, in which he gives the following 
rather singular account of himself, and the occasion of his 
miseries. 

“ Inthe year 1783, Itook a decoy and farm near. Downham, 
and soon after formed a connexion with a female, with whom 
[anticipated many years of happiness. But alas! how un- 
certain are the events of huntian life! Ina few years my fond 
hopes were blasted! That’ which had promised me so much 
comfort, seemed now to threaten my destruction. An opposi- 
tion on the part of the parents. of the object of my affec- 
tions to our union, distutbed our minds, and self-destruction by 
her who was dear té me, sealed what the opposition of her 
parents began. 

“ ITsoon found my mind too much absorbed in melan- 
choly: reflections to attend to business, and my affairs be- 
coming consequently impoverished, I left the abode which 
lentered upon with a fair prospect of success, and where I 
sought so much happiness in vain, to find an asylum, I knew 
not where, 

“ f— first went into the county of Essex, and after ob- 
tainiog an honest livelihood in various situatioas, for I could 
settle uo where under a distressed state of mind for several 
years, [ left my native country (in the hope of relieving my 
distresses) for the West Indies. There [ remained a few 
years, but the ideas [ had formed of quieting my mind abroad, 
proved mere visions. 1 found [ could not be happy, and 
therefore, after a few years exile, [again returned to England ; 
andasecond time resorting to the county of Essex, I sup- 
ported myself by my own industry for a few years longer, but 
my state of mind became more and more troubled, and I once 
more went toa foreign clime, to relieve, if possible, my un- 
happy frame. But, alas! my misery did not end here. All 
my efforts proved fruitless, and having wandered about a few 
years longer, an alien from my native country, I returned to 
England. 

“ [sought consolation in vain, for four or five years, in 
Staffordshire, Middlesex, and Suffolk, and other parts of Eng- 
land ; but ali human efforts failing to bring me repose of 

Vol. 54. », ¢ mind, 
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mind, I hastened, without’ reflection, into that part of the 
country which [leftin 1788, in so much misery and despagr. 
F'soon afterwards engaged as a daily’ labourer. with Mr. Letts, 
of Giyhirn ; bit the near approach.to my onge happy abede, 
atid that of the object ‘of all’my sorrows and misfortunes, 
created fresh’ misery ia ‘why’ breast, and driven, as L was, 
almost to’ povefry and distraction, madness and desperation 
fook’ paxsession' of iy sul; and “I commitied the act for 
which | tow stand an awfe?' example before my fellow creas 
tures. ; ' - 

« Having thus detailed the’ vicissitudes of the greater 
part of my life, which hits Beef ‘as ‘miserable as it has been 
changeable, I will now leave that life, ia your . lordship’s 
hands, hambly’ hoping’ (for life is still désirable) that, your 
lordship wil’ be kind’ enough’ to present my unfortunate 
case td’ the ‘prince regetit, “and prochre for me a remis- 
sion of that Sentence which T ‘shudder to hear pronounc- 
ed; by® which I shall sodm be enabled to, convince iny 
prosectitér ard relatives, how sensible I am. of sthe.,lenity 
whith has beén shewh me, hd by which I may make atone: 
merit to my offended Creator, and become a, useful member 
of that’society to which Phave for the last 25 years been almost 
a stranger, ; ' ; 

“© E qrist what f am about to say in conclusion, . will 
not be considered disrespectful to your lordship, or 10 ma- 
gistrates 6n the benely:—L have been given ‘to, understand, 
that this court bas uo jarrisdiction over the offence for 
which I have just been’ tried :—the informations that were 
rend to. m¢ previously to my commitment, stated, that the 
mate was stolen in Combridgeshire, and as I’ was appre- 
hendéed in’ Huntingdonshire, L aa informed that, my trial 
ought to ‘bare taken place in one of those counties; for 
although it las appéired, that 1 had the stolen ptoperty in. this 
jutisdicrioti;~ yet, 4s ft was taken through the jurisdiction, 
and not to it, tat [ am entitled to an arrest. of judgment, 
Standing, therefore, m¢ lord, as your uphappy prisoner now 
does, withdat an advocate; t coufidently look to your lord- 
ship to We my advocate of this awful occasion ; and that, 
if fate enittet bylaw to af arrest of judgement, it will not 
be withheld from me, however heinous my conduct may 
appear. 

He received an impressive address from the chairman, who 
passed sentence of ceaih iv av awful manner, at the same time 
stating that his written stat¢ment would be matter for future 
consideration. 


POETRY. 
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SMILING hope at length begins 
WD To remove care’s dreary scenes} 
Clouds disperse, and suns arise 

To delight sad Sorrow’s eyes. 


Now my héaft begins to beat, 

And my comforts are-complete ; 
Now my sighs are hush’d in peace, 
And my doubts begig to cease. 


Let me wander, wrapt in joy, 
Now IT taste felicity ; 

Now I raise iny''sptrits up- 
And enjoy the goddess hope. 
Leave me not again, my fair, 
Let me rest, and feel no care; 
On thy downy bosom bland, 
And be e’er at thy command. 


Exeter. T. WHICKER. 
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SONNET TO SOLITUDE. 


H AIL sweetly soothing solitude J 
Companion of my devious way; 
Oh! how I love with thee to stray, 
*Midst peaceful scenes wheré no foul steps intrude. 


When Musidora prov’d unkind— 
Return’d my Jove with cold disdain, 
To thee I pour’d my plaintive strain, 
And thy soft influénce eas’d my tortur’d mind. 


When fickle fortune on me frown’d, 
And friends on whom my heart relied, 
Had mark’d my woes with selfish pride, 
My throbbing breast in thee relief has found. 


Then since I oft have felt thy gentle pow’r, 
Oh deign, sweet nymph! to bless me to my latest hour. 


Chudleigh. A. D. 


—. — 








LORD BYRON’S DESCRIPTION OF THE GRECIAN SHORE. 


E who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled; 


The 
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The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress ; 
{ Before decay’s effacing — 


Have swept the line where beauty lingers, ) 
And mark’d the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that’s there; 
The fix’d, yet tender, traits that streak 
The languor of the pallid cheek ; 
And, but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now ; 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Whose touch thrills with mortality, 
And curdles to the gazer’s heart, 
As if to him it could impart 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon. 
Yes— but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments—ayYe, one treacherous honr, 
Ele still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 
So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d, 
The first, last look, by death reveal’d! 


Such is the aspect of this shore ; 
Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start—for sOUL is. wanting there, 
Her’s is the loveliness in death, 
‘That parts not quite with parting breath ; 
But beauty, with that fearful bloom, 
‘That hue which haunts ‘it to the tomb— 
Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay, 
The farewell beam of feeling-past away ? 


Spark of that flame—perchance of heavenly birth— 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherish’d earth! 








ELLEN’S TOMB. 


AUSE, fair one} this is Ellen’s tomb, 
Read, and lament her way ward doom, 
A doom, alus! distressing ; 
Seduction sued with artful tongue, 
And sued too well, for she was young, 
Nor knew a parent’s blessing. 


Her beating heart confess’d its truth ; 

W hile from the undeserving youth 
Flow’d accents soft and wooing ; 

Her simple innocence subdu’d, 

From her then fled the wretch so rude, 
Which caus’d her sad undoing. 


But death in tender mercy came 

To hide the hapless Ellen’s shame, 
And make the grave her pillow ; 

The village virgins mourn her doom, 

And as a tribute, near her tomb 
Have set the weeping willow, 


Be thine, fair maid, a happier lot, 

Let conscious virtue grace thy cot, 
And hoard it like a treasure ; 

Shun each delusive, artful wile, 

Then inward peace shall prompt thesmile 
That speaks the bosum’s pleasure. 


J.M.L. 











